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Indian Medical Service arrived on the scene. He looked at my temperature chart and read the medical report. Then he said : "Sit up, please."
I obliged, wearily, sadly. He gave me a sharp tap 011 one side and inquired: "Did that hurt?" I said: "No." He then repeated the process on the other side and I winced. His smile faded momentarily.
" You have a liver abscess, I'm afraid, Mr. Gander," he said tensely. Then added : "You must have an operation tomorrow morning."
I was shattered. This monstrous thing could not happen to me. But it had and it would. All the horrible stories with which chummery drinking parties regaled themselves about St. George's operations flooded upon me in that awful moment. It was unthinkable. I did not feel bad enough for it; I was too young to die. There was some formality of agreeing to the operation, but the Major rushed ahead with his preparations with disconcerting rapidity. I wrote what I conceived to be a brave last letter to my mother; I had what was definitely not a brave last interview with a kindly, loyal friend named Foster, who was deeply moved.
I did not believe that I had an abscess, I did not believe in the operation, I did not believe that I should survive. The cry-baby, the mother's darling, the aspiring journalist, the chota sahib were to be wiped oil the slate like the scribble of a thoughtless child.
All ghastly things have to happen at dawn. On the crowing of the cock, I was swathed mummy-fashion in blankets and, feeling half-moribund already, was wheeled into a lift by a charming Eurasian nurse, who said soothing things. As I was lying flat I could not see much in the operating theatre. I longed to sit up, stare round and take a few notes. I wondered whether the fearful instruments of this gory trade looked anything like the neat rack of carpenter's tools at school. Then I reflected that it would be useless to write notes, as I was the only person who could read my shorthand. The efficient Major had arrived and was washing his hands in carbolic. He was always washing his hands. That was good, I supposed. He was whispering things to the nurse. That was bad, I supposed. The annoying thing was that I